THE  SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
rudiments and fbced them in the students' minds: the value
of order; what is praiseworthy in embellishment and in the
choice of words; where there is tenuity and, as it were,
emaciation of speech; where a pleasing abundance; where
excess; and where the limit due in all things. History and
poetry, too, he taught should be diligently read, without the
spur of compulsion; and he insistently required that each pupil
should commit something to memory every day; but he
taught them to avoid superfluity and be content with what
they found in famous writers.
Bernard of Chartres, the most abounding spring of letters
in Gaul in modern times, followed this method, and in the
reading of authors showed what was simple and fell under
the ordinary rules; the figures of grammar, the adornments
of rhetoric, the quibbles of sophistries; and where the subject
of his own lesson had references to other disciplines, these
matters he brought out clearly, yet in such wise that he did
not teach everything about each topic, but in proportion to
the capacity of his audience dispensed to them in time the due
measure of the subject. And because the brilliancy of discourse
depends either on propriety (that is, the proper joining of
adjectives or verb with the substantive) or on metathesis (that
is, the transfer of an expression for a worthy reason to another
signification), these were the things he took every opportunity
to inculcate in the minds of his hearers.
And since the memory is strengthened and the wits are
sharpened by exercise, he urged some by warnings and some
by floggings to the constant practice of imitating what they
heard. Everyone ,was required on the day following to
reproduce some part of what he had heard the day before,
some more, some less, for with them the morrow was the
disciple of yesterday. Evening drill, which was called declen-
sion, was packed with so much grammar that one who gave
a whole year to it would have at his command, unless unusually
dull, a method of speaking and writing and could not be
ignorant of the meaning of expressions which are in common
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